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A QUERY AT LAMBETH 


ATHOLICS should consider well the nature of the Lambeth 
C Conference’s Encvelical Letter and Resolutions.1 The En- 

cyclical opens with pkrases with which they could not 
quarrel. It declares that the Church is divinely instituted, that the 
gates of hell cannot prevail against it, and later, that men cannot 
attain peace until they acknowledge the authority of God—‘our 
allegiance always is to Christ the King’. Reading further and more 
deeply into this document, with its reports from special committees 
to elucidate the general resolutions, the Catholic will be struck by 
the difference which at first: sight seems to be less one of dogmatic 
utterance than of an absence of specification or of clarity. While the 
Conference records movements of reunion with almost every kind of 
Christian Church—Old Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, Scandinavian, 
Spanish reformed, various churches in India—it can show no definite 
approach from Rome. And yet it nowhere rebukes or even criticises 
the Catholic Church for its apparently intransigent attitude; it does 
not maks ‘an example’ of Rome by pointing out that she alone has 
consistently refused to be a partner to any co-operation in building 
up ‘a Church genuinely Catholic, loyal to all truth and gathering into 


> 


its fellowship ‘‘all who profess and call themselves Christian’’, 


1 Lambeth Conference 1948. S.P.C.K. 5s. 
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which was the ideal set uy by the 19380 Conference and taken up 
again in this year’s deliberations. The committee for the subject of 
reunion merely states that no headway has been made with Rome on 
any essential matter, and that even the present Holy Father’s appeal 
to non-Catholics has been seemingly contradicted by ‘Roman Catho- 
lics in particular countries’, Far from adopting a bitter attitude, the 
bishops merely express their puzzlement and show themselves 
genuinely anxious to begin some form of co-operation with Rome. 
‘We would therefore greatly value further elucidation from the 
Roman Catholic side on the manner of such co-operation, and would 
be thankful if the way could be found to make it fully effective.’ 


ven the South India Scheme, which may be expected to lead 
to definition and so to division, is regarded with the benign and 
interested gaze of scientists watching a fellow scientist making 
experiments in a test-tube. No one is condemned. No anathema is 
pronounced. The strange query about feminine ordination, which 
from any Roman Congregation would have received at best the 
laconic and final Resp. Negative, is met with evident reluctance by 
the bishops’ feeling ‘obliged to give the answer ‘‘no’’ to the question 
asked’. ‘We regret that our answer, if accepted by the Conference, 
will necessarily cause disappointment to those in the Chinese Church 
who wish to make the experiment’; for this is one of the few experi- 
ments which are are not, at least as yet, viewed with benignity. 

The idea of the unity of the Church is so ‘loose’ and experimental 
that the Roman Catholic system and conduct are bound to appear 
superficially as intolerant and proud. Why, she will not even send a 
representative to the world conference of Christians held at Amster- 
dam. This ‘tight’ and ‘self-contained’ unity naturally makes the 
other seem ‘warm’ and charitable and Christian. Little wonder then 
that in the course of their discussions evidence was offered ‘from 
various quarters that the ideal of the Church for which Anglicanism 
stands appeals to a much wider circle than those belonging to the 
Anglican Communion’, for it ‘embodies a harmony of Catholic and 
Protestant factors which is found in no other Communion’. These 
others whoever they may be are naturally inclined to regard the 
Roman system as intolerant and overbearing. 


Our own experience in BLackrriars has shown how easy it is for 
people to misunderstand the language which is intended to explain 
the Catholic idea of unity. An endeavour of our own at the beginning 
of the year to explain this ‘intolerance’ only called forth many letters 
of protest and misunderstanding. One correspondent even went 30 
far as to imagine that the analogy which we drew between the spiri- 
tual ‘totalitarianism’ of the Church with the national ‘totalitarianism’ 
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of fascism was in fact a denial of the previous policy of BLackrriARS 
throughout the rise of Fascism and particularly during the Spanish 
war. We gave fascism that most damning of all titles, that of a ‘sub- 
stitute’ or ersatz truth, and it was regarded as a veiled compliment 
to Franco! 

The Editor has here to admit with apologies that he used terms 
and analogies without taking into account their past and present 
associations which so easily wound disturbed sensibilities and make 
it impossible to regard such words or phrases as ‘inquisition, uncon- 
ditional surrender, totalitarian, intolerance’ with severe objectivity. 
Such words are too heavily laden with a burden of unhappy memori+s 
to be used in any but a pejorative sense, even though the things for 
which they stand may be true and good. The Editor should have 
chosen his words with greater care, and we wonder whether the 
bishops had some such inappropriate use of language in their minds 
when they spoke at Lambeth of the ‘diificulties over the meaning 
and application of religious freedom’ which prevent an understanding 
with Rome. 

Even though the Inquisition and the Index still exist to exercise 
their purifying influence within the Church, they cannot be men- 
tioned without conjuring up hideous practices of the middle ages. 
‘Unconditional surrender’ not only means what Lambeth expresses 
as ‘that the only the method of reunion which Rome will accept is 
that of submission to the Papacy’, but also all the undesirable evils 
of the final episode of a total war—all existing tradition and manners 
of life being utterly swept away. And so although truth is intolerant 
of errors, the word cannot be here employed because it suggests, to 
use the terms that one correspondent took it to mean, ‘force and 
compulsion . . . to compel, to enforce conformity . . . to suppress 
errors’. 


It therefore becomes more and more difficult to find words to con- 
vey the reality. If we abandon the word ‘intolerant’ in relation to 
truth, we are still left with the fact that the Church cannot com- 
promise in any doctrine, In matters of dogma she cannot meet people 
half-way and agree to only a partial acceptance of her teaching. The 
faith is unique and all of a piece; and so it is impossible for it to exist 
with a denial of any single point in the body of doctrines To take a 
pertinent example: it is frequently reiterated that the fundamental 
principles of the Anglican Church contain the right and the duty of 
private judgment and the ultimate appeal to Scripture as the Word 
of God. The present Archbishop of Canterbury re-emphasised both 
these points in his widely publicised article on The Beliefs of the 
Church of England (S.P.C.K., 2d.). Bishop Carey, celebrating the 
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memory of Dean Church, gives four essential principles as the foun. 
dation of the Church of England (a) The Bible the final reference, 
(b) Creeds as summaries of the Word, (c) The Apostolic Succession 
in the Ministry, (d) The Sacraments.2 Now these teachings are indeed 
characteristic of Protestantism, and they are no doubt the Protestant 
tenets which Lambeth hoped to unite with Catholic beliefs in the 
broad unity of the Church of England. But in fact the Cathoiic 
teaching cannot co-exist with the principles of private judgment and 
the supremacy of the Bible. The Church says it is one or the other. 
as indeed Karl Barth has asserted on behalf of his own point of view. 
There is no suggestion of compulsion or forcible suppression of error, 
but the power of truth is itself compelling. Surely an occasional im- 
patient gesture on the part of a Catholic is understandable when he 
is asked to plunge again and again into elaborate arguments from 
history, when he is asked to re-consider the question of Anglican 
Orders and so on. All this is so irrelevant, when the question is one 
of error which must be rejected. The Catholic may seem intolerant 
in an evil sense; but this may be simply natural impatience derived 
from original sin. And the same applies to the toleration claimed for 
the propagation of untruth. It is only a drunken Catholic who will 
break up a Salvation Army meeting; it is, nevertheless, an indifferent 
Catholic who will pass the meeting by with the thought that it is 
simply ‘good religion’. Men are still upset by an untruth even when 
it is not a deliberate untruth, A father who ‘tolerates’ fibs among his 
children is not regarded as a good parent. And similarly a good and 
zealous Catholic cannot ‘tolerate’ what is inimical to the truth which 
he holds from God. 

But the means of curbing error are very varied and in this sphere 
a great variety of methods is of course possible. In the middle ages 
they adopted the plan of handing the heretic over to the State in so 
far as he was an anti-social agitator. We may safely assume that 
such a method has proved itself to be so full of possible evils and 
abuses that it will never be adopted again. It constantly ran the 
danger of infringing natural human rights, such as the right of 
parents to educate their children; it ran the danger of co-operating 
in an attempt to tamper with a man’s conscience and even with his 
rights to life and freedom. 

In reaction to the evils implied in that earlier system men have 
been inclined to think that Truth herself alone and unaided should 
be allowed to exercise her power and ‘intolerance’. In other words, 
men have relied simply on the stating of the true teaching, waiting 
upon the Lord in the power of the Word to triumph over error—the 


2 The Church of England vindicated. By Walter Carey. Mowbray. 6d. 
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sword is the Sword of the Spirit alone. But this itself contains the 
seeds of error in that it overlooks the need for human co-operation, 
and even social co-operation, in the fulfilment of the designs of God. 
The mere prophetical proclamation of the Word is not sufficient. 
It needs to be taught in the spirit of Christ, as ‘one having authority’. 
And it is just at this point that the Catholic differs from the Protes- 


_ tant, and just at this point, too, that the Catholic Church appears to 


become intransigent and intolerant. The Church in order to preserve 
the purity of truth and the unity of faith insists with all her moral and 
doctrinal authority that those who have the faith should not endanger 
it by mixing easily with those who have not the faith. For this reason 
she prohibits ‘mixed’ marriages, she forbids Catholics to join in 
religious worship other than her own, she will not even send a 
representative to the meetings for reunion among non-Catholic Chris- 
tians. As Pope Pius XI wrote: ‘It is clear that the Apostolic See can 
by no means take part in these assemblies nor is it in any way lawful 
for Catholics to give to such enterprises their encouragement or sup- 
port. If they did so, they would be giving countenance to a false 
Christianity. . . .” (Mortalium Animos). To those born and bred in 
the spirit of private judgment and the supremacy of the Bible all this 
savours of an evil sort of intolerance; but it is well-nigh inseparable 
from the Catholic faith. That is why the attractive unity of the 
Church of England, embracing the best elements of Protestantism 
and Catholicism, cannot be appreciated by those who accept the 
authority of the teaching Church. 

But, of course, this still remains only one side of the picture. As we 
have insisted before, the word of Truth is the Word which breathes 
forth love. There is no single member of the human race whom the 
Catholic is excused from loving and from desiring to see embraced 
in the full unity of the love of the Word. The Catholic creed may 
sound intolerant, but if it has hold of a man that man should be the 
gentlest and most understanding towards others. ‘Outside the Church 
there is no salvation’ sounds bitterly intransigent; but it is in fact 
redolent of true charity when explained, for example, by Cardinal 
Bourne: ‘As it is equally true that without the deliberate act of the 
will there can be neither fault nor sin, so evidently this axiom applies 
only to those who are outside the Church knowingly, deliberately and 
wilfully’.s The world is full of sinners, but there are few formal 
heretics. It is not the selfish man nor the lustful who is condemned 
by the truth as such. Heresy, towards which divine truth is in- 


3 Cardinal Bourne's introduction to the English translation of Mortalium Animos. 
‘True Religious Unity’. C.T.S. pp. 4-5. 
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tolerant, is usually started by one who sees a single facet of truth 
and forgets about the source of all truth, one who is horrified by an 
abuse and forgets the unity of faith. This has been made so abun- 
dantly clear in the teaching of the Church that it is no longer easy 
for a man to be a minor, still less a major, heresiarch. Having once 
accepted the fulness of the faith he cannot easily begin a new religion; 
and the vast majority of those already born and bred in other religions 
are only material heretics, believing the ‘good faith’ in which they 
live to be the True Faith. 


So, to return to the Anglican Church, it is certain that however 
intransigent and intolerant Catholics may seem to be in their refusal 
to accept the advances made to them with such generosity (even by 
the Lambeth Conference itself), the Church of Rome is deeply in- 
terested in its members and their way to salvation. It is noteworthy 
that in all the Catholic literature devoted to the re-union of Christen- 
dom a predominance of interest is always given to the Anglican 
Churches. Presumably this interest arises from a sense of great hope 
in the generosity and good faith of these admirable Christians. Thus 
for instance in the review Unitas published in Rome for the Society 
of the same name, formally encouraged by the Pope, the general 
articles dealing with the problem of reunion refer constantly to the 
Church of England and to the teaching of Anglican theologians. We 
might sum up the true attitude of Rome to the Anglican Churches 
as being one not of intolerance but of an almost impetuous desire to 
reveal the inconsistencies of trying to combine Protestant judgment 
with Catholic dogma, and so to knock down one of the greatest 
modern barriers to reunicn in faith. Individual Catholics, both cleric 
and lay, often take it upon themselves to condemn and even sneer 
at the members of the Anglican Churches. But this is not charac- 
teristic of the true Catholic who should seek always to share the 
riches of Christ in the unity of the faith. 

THE Eprtor. 


Nore.—The Secretary of Tae CatTHotic CoMMITTEE ror RELIEF 
AproaD writes: ‘The demand for BLackrriars is always much greater 
than we are able to satisfy and at the moment few are coming in to 
us... . The C.C.R.A are always grateful for any copies and can 
promise that they will be sent to people who will greatly appreciate 
them’. 


Please send your copy to the C.C.R.A. at 
39 Charles Street, London, W.1. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE CECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 


Churches at Amsterdam, held this summer, have brought the 

question of Christian Unity once again into the forefront of 
consciousness, even for Catholics. Now that they are over and their 
results made public it seems worth while to consider from the 
Catholic standpoint what value their efforts are likely to have in 
fostering a Christian Unity which is founded upon Truth. For us. 
in England this will mean primafily a consideration of Anglicanism, 
for it is very evident, even from a superficial observation of the 
growing desire for unity among non-Catholic Christians, that the 
Church of England plays a dominant part ia its development and 
will determine to a great extent the forms it will take in the future. 
What is happening in the Church of England therefore is a matter 
of capital importance if we wish to assess the value, in terms of 
truth, of the work being done by the ecumenical movement. 

This brings us to a fundamental question not always squarely 
faced by Catholics. Does it matter what happens in the Church of 
England or in any of the Christian bodies which owe their origin 
to the Reformation? What is our attitude to these bodies as 
organisations? Is it of the slightest importance, as far as truth and 
true unity are concerned, which direction they take, or what 


Te Lambeth Conference and the World Council of the 


arrangements they make among themselves for furthering their own 


coherence? 

The view of the majority of Catholics would probably be that it 
matters not at all. By their separation from the divine authority 
of the Church these bodies have forfeited all claim to speak in the 
name of Christ; the inevitable result of their original schism is 
that they are becoming more and more subject to the corruption 
and diminution of such truth as they still possess. Their separation 
from divinely constituted authority leads, by a kind of inherent 
determinism to the disintegration of their capacity for truth—a 
doctrine of inevitable regress comparable, but in reverse, to the 
ideas of 19th century optimism. In consequence what happens to the 
Church of England or any other non-Catholic religious body can 
be of no interest to the Catholic, who can do nothing but stand 
by and watch the break up, with regret it is true, but with a regret 
not untinged with the satisfaction which comes from what one 
has always said proving true. I do not think this is an unfair sum- 
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mary of the views of the majority of Catholics especially in this 
country. It is of course often intuitively felt rather than coherently 
thought out; but by many it is held as a considered view of the 
attitude of Catholics to the non-Catholic religious bodies sprung 
from the Reformation upheaval. 


Is it however a true view? In other words is such a view con- 
sonant with God’s providential dealing with the affairs of men 
as they actually exist and not as they ought to be? Does it take 
account as fully as it should of the varied modes in which divine 
grace acts through the Mystical Body upon the souls of men? I do 
_ not think that it does, and if these things are fully considered I 
believe that they will show that the cecumenical movement may be 
of very great moment for the ultimate reunion of Christendom, and 
that in the future the influence that Catholics bring to bear on it 
can fundamentally condition its direction and results. This view 
does not conflict with the present policy of the Holy See, laid down 
by Pius XI in Mortalium Animos and confirmed and reinforced 
by his successor; the policy which will allow no official part to be 
taken by Catholic representatives in public gatherings where the 
‘Churches’ meet on an equal footing and where dogmas of Faith 
are discussed. The authorities of the Church, the hierarchy, with 
the Pope as their Head and Spokesman, are divinely guided, and 
Rome has a universal care for the souls of men to guard them 
from false teaching, and a special instinct for detecting where 
danger to the uniqueness of her authority may occur. We can safely 
conclude both that this discipline is wise in present circumstances 
and that altered circumstances would bring about a change in it. 


It is a truism to say that man’s sin is the cause of the divisions 
of Christendom and that tie sin was and is by no means always 
on the side of the schismatics. This consideration in no way alters 
the fact that divine authority is only to be found within the true 
Church whose centre of unity is in Rome. But that is not to say 
that God in his ordinary providence does not use separated Chris- 
tians through their organised bodies as instruments for teaching 
his truth. The truths themselves have their own inherent authority 
and they are presented also with the human authority of the 
organisation which teaches them and at least to some extent pre- 
serves them. It may be moreover that it is the will of God that 
the measure of truth so preserved should be increased by the power 
of his grace and the co-operation of the human wills of those who 
are members of these bodies. None of this, if its truth be granted, 
would in any way infringe on the unique prerogatives and authcrity 
with which our Lord has endowed his visible Church on earth. 
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It may well be argued further that almighty God in thus increasing 
the depth and extent of truth held as divinely revealed within the 
non-Catholic organisations is preparing in ways the outcome of 
which he alone can fully see, for the return to Catholic unity of 
those who formerly broke away from it, and is preparing for it not 
in the hearts of individuals alone but also by means of the religious 
bodies to which by historical accident they belong. These are human 
institutions lacking the guarantee of divine authority, but they are 
not for that reason excluded from the care and guidance of God’s 
providence. 


Post-Reformation controversy has undoubtedly led to great em- 
phasis being placed on the nature of the Church as a hierarchical, 
governmental society, instituted by our Lord for the preservation 
and interpretation of the truths of Faith committed by him to its 
care. In itself this emphasis has not been excessive for truths can 
never be emphasised too much, but it has led, as one-sided emphasis 
must, to under-emphasis on certain important elements in the 
corporate life which the hierarchical structure of the Church exists 
to preserve. This one-sided emphasis is observable in our insistence 
upon the fact that schism has caused the non-Catholic bodies to 
lose their share in the divine authority of Christ’s mystical body, 
and in our forgetfulness that, in some degree at least, they have 
retained their share in its supernatural life. Many of their members 
are incorporated sacramentally in that life by baptism, many receive 
truths of Faith through the Scriptures presented to them as God’s 
Word, which by its own inherent power and often by a corporate 
tradition of interpretation within their communities, gives them, 
imperfectly indeed, but still in its degree effectively, the gospel 
of salvation. In all this the religious hody to which they belong, 
itself only acting by human authority, is an instrument under the 
guiding hand of God’s providence by which they are brought to 
some degree of membership in Christ’s mystical body which is the 
visible Church on earth, though still, owing to their separated 
allegiances, outside the scope of its authority and its full sacra- 
mental life. 


If the foregoing principles are true it follows that what is happen- 
ing in the non-Catholic religious bodies is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and Catholics should realise that the growth of truth within 
them is a matter of vital moment. This is particularly true of the 
Church of England. Broadly speaking Catholicism means the teach- 
ing of Christ and his Apostles embodied in the Scriptures and drawn 
out thence by the authority of tradition through the Church. 
Protestantism means the teaching of Christ and his Apostles em- 
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bodied in the Scriptures and drawn out thence by the mind of 
the individual reader under the illumination of the Holy Ghost. 
This does not exclude a commonly received body of interpretation 
accepted by likeminded people, but it does ultimately exclude any 
authority but that of the Scriptures themselves. In this sense the 
Eastern Orthodox Church is Catholic and the Churches founded 
by Luther, Calvin and their followers are Protestant. The Church 
of England since the days of the Elizabethan settlement contains 
and always has contained two mutually inconsistent streams; the 
one Catholic in tendency, the other Frotestant. The Tractarian 
movement greatly emphasised the Catholic tendency and Liberalism 
in the form of modernism in its technical sense and radical biblical 
criticism cut across both streams during the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, so that today both the Catholic element and the 
Protestant have their liberal counterparts. Liberalism however has 
long passed its peak period, and though still alive among the middle- 
aged seems hardly likely in a Christian context to survive more than 
another generation. The contest of the future within Christendom 
is likely to be between the Catholic idea and the Protestant. 


In this contest an important element in the Church of England 
is on our side, an element inheriting the Tractarian mind, which 
is Catholic in the sense that it pays great deference to the authority 
of the Church though it is mistaken as to where the true seat 
of authority lies. How far that element is growing in influence it 
is hard to say. It undoubtedly prevented a greater measure of 
approval and support being given by the Lambeth Conference to 
the Church of S. India and secured that, as a practical measure, 
that newly formed body should pursue its experiment in relative 
isolation from the Anglican Communion, so that orthodox Anglo- 
Catholics though unhappy at what has been done do not yet feel 
themselves entirely compromised. The air of Lambeth, however, 
was full of similar schemes, all of which are really attempts to 
combine Catholicism (in the sense noted above) with Protestantism 
under formulas which conceal their radical differences, in the hope 
that in course of time they will grow into closer dogmatic agreement. 
To the orthodox Anglo-Catholic this is a betrayal of principle and 
as such can only lead either to their separation again or to the 
disaster of a general diminution of truth within the uniting bodies. 


It would seem then that Catholics should welcome and pray 
for the penetration of Catholic truth and Catholic principles within 
the Church of England. The Anglican Communion claims to be 
world wide and it undoubtedly exercises a profound influence upon 
other Christian bodies. The more it preserves within itself and 
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increases its own elements of Catholicism the less will be the 
general diminution of truth which they suffer in their search for 
unity. Every betrayal of principle in the interests of unity is a dimi- 
nution of truth and every such diminution makes the true unity 
of Christendom more difficult of realisation. 

It is sometimes urged that any increase of Catholicism or the 
Catholic mentality within non-Catholic bodies makes individual 
conversion to the Church less likely. But faith, the light by which 
a non-Catholic at last sees the true nature and authority of Christ’s 
Church, is a gift of God. Untruth is the only thing that can obscure 
that light when God offers it to a human soul and Catholics in their 
work for unity must labour to increase the knowledge of truth and 
to remove every element of misunderstanding and falsehood, in 
their own presentation of the Faith as well as in its apprehension 
by those outside the fold. How and when and to whom God offers 
the light of Faith we cannot know; our work is to prepare the way 
for its entrance when he offers it, whether that offer is made by 
slow degrees, with an ultimate full realisation far in the future or 
more swiftly to those whom he chooses for an immediate gift. 

Henry St Joun, O.P. 


ANGLICANISM AND CATHOLICITY 


IMPRESSIONS OF A CONTINENTAL OBSERVER 


NCE he has crossed the Channel the continental very quickly 

() iiscovers that the Church of England is quite unlike the 
protestant communities he knows in France or Belgium. 
Instead of bare conventicles he finds churches—very often fine ones, 
with altar, cross, statues; even red lamps in the sanctuary and 
confessionals. The liturgical vestments are similar to our own. 
Some of the services offer the same general characteristics. There 
are religious communities which @re curiously like our monasteries 
both in their rule and in the piety, earnestness and influence for 
good of their members. If he is lucky the enquiring visitor may 
come into contact with members of the Anglican church quite close 
to his faith or come across theological works in which the vocabulary, 
the terms of reference and the subjects treated are familiar to him. 
The hurried traveller will even be able to go back with «he 
conviction that the things which separate us from the Anglicans 
are few. There is papal infallibility but this has doubtless been 
badly explained to them and since its definition the Popes have 
exercised it so iittle that Catholic theologians are not even all agreed 
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as to its exact exercise. The Anglicans use an English liturgy? But 
there are many languages other than Latin in the Church of Rome. 
In short, he thinks, there are chiefly stupid misunderstandings 
and obstinacies. From this point to thinking that Reunion is easy 
there is only one step, a step which is sometimes crossed and which 
is the cause of generous overtures doomed to failure. A more pro- 
longed contact with Anglicanism compels one to see the complexity 
of the problems it sets and to temper his first optimism. 

It is so readily imagined on the Continent, especially since the 
Oxford movement and the Malines conversations, that the Church 
of England is the High Church or at any rate that the High Church 
is a very definite part of it and the most numerous part at that. 
The reality is not so simple. 

The Church of England is undergoing a very serious crisis. Since 
the war, religious practice has dropped very considerably. Indiffer- 
ence to religion and even the loss of moral sense have increased, 
particularly in the young generations. Anglicanism is su/fering the 
fate of all the Traditions. People were comfortably installed there, 
through force of habit. Rites, formulae, practice formed part of 
the even tenor of life but are out of fashion in a world which is 
restless and taken up with the struggle for money. It is unnecessary 
to emphasise this, for in every country of Europe the official religion 
or religion of the majority exhibits the same signs of old age and 
the same anachronism. But if one no longer finds the same vitality 
as formerly, one does find in the Church of England the same 
diversity and that is what strikes the observer at first sight. The 
Anglo-Catholics form a more homogeneous current than the others, 
with more uniformity in teaching and among theologians—the 
appearance of the report on ‘Cetholicity’ seems to prove this. It can 
even be said that it is from their ranks- that the majority of those 
who observe Sunday are recruited, and it is there that the greater 
number of theological works is found at the present time. But the 
other currents, Evangelicals, Liberals, which intermingle consider- 
ably, are important. The High Church remains a minority among 
the faithful as a whole. It presents indeed a striking diversity, 
from the Papalists who are close to Rome and (Anglo) Catholics 
attached to the creeds, to complete compliance with the prayer 
book, to Tradition, but opposed to Rome. 

An examination of the doctrine confirms this external diversity. 
Any dogmatic study of Anglicanism comes up against a major 
difficulty: the absence of an Anglican theology, at least in the 
sense in which we understand the term. If in the Catholic Church 
there are schools of thought, attempts to set forth and explain the 
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truth in different systems, at any rate there is agreement upon the 
content of this truth. When one wants to know what the Church 
teaches, all that is necessary is to consult a good manual, Thomist 
or otherwise. In the case of Anglicanism this would seem impossible. 
There is no theology, there are only theologians. This does not 
mean that fantasy and arbitrariness are paramount, but there is 
no logical system of Anglican theology. There is no theology of but in 
the Church of England. 

The Reformation wanted to get back to a Christianity nearer 
the sources, and Anglican theologians, more scholarly than philo- 
sophical, are often content with historical or philological expositions, 
fine in their way, or with commentaries on Scripture. Their research 
shows a very broad mentality and framework and it is this which 
prevents the Church of England from being a believe-what-you-like 
type of church, as is sometimes too hastily said. But when their 
thought attempts to organise itself, they can only speak for them- 
selves, even when their authority is very great. Their opinion is 
very much valued, but it is not normative.! 

Of the 89 articles themselves a very broad interpretation is 
tolerated. They are not bound up with the existence of the Church? 
and all that is asked is that they shall not be contradicted.’ Some- 
times, and of set purpose, they use ambiguous terms. 

The continental, then, finds what he calls an absence of doctrinal 
unity; he finds this linked with a very marked absence of authority 
and certain Anglicans feel the effects of this painfully on the occa- 
sion of events like the Bishop of Birmingham’s affirmations or even 
the decisions on South India. There is no authority able to deter- 
mine exactly what the teaching is, no authority entrusted with its 
application in the spheres of law, of liturgy, of the life of the church. 
There is a will towards imprecision and laissez-faire which is a 
matter of surprise to the Catholic from the continent and which 
causes astonishment when he comes across the affirmations of 
catholicity of the Church of England, as in the last Lambeth 
encyclical ‘We, archbishops and bishops of the Holy Catholic 
Church... .’ 


1 The Church is not bound by documents of the continental Reformation or by the 
opinions of individual divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Hodgson: 
The doctrine of the Church as held and taught in the Ch. of E. Oxford, 1946, p. 21. 
Cf. R. Cant on Gore in the Church Quarterly Review, July-Sept., 1946. 

2 S: E. J Bicknell: A theological introduction to the XXXIX Articles, 1946. 
pp. 23 ss. 

3 E.g. Conference Between W. Laud and Mr Fisher the Jesuit. Edited by C. H. 
Simpkinson, Macmillan, 1901, p. 59, and Stillingfleet’s commentary. 

4H.M.S. in the Church Quarterly Review, 1984, vol. 112, p. 368. 
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Yet, when they speak of catholicity, a mark of the Church, 
Anglicans refer to the classic texts.5 The Church is intended for 
all men, teaches and practises the whole doctrine of salvation in 
its fulness etc. As in the case of all the moderns, the emphasis 
is placed on the qualitative aspect of orthodoxy: to be catholic is 
to live in the fulness and rectitude of the Faith. Faith is a meeting 
between God and man, man in his whole being, intellectual, spiri- 
tual, social. Faith means thought and personal and ‘community’ 
life. The truths of Christ are believed. They are lived through him, 
with him, in him, in the Mystical Body of which he is the head. 
To be catholic is to be grafted on Christ by the Faith, the Sacra- 
ments, life in the Church which is the people of God. In that sense 
to be christian is to be catholic.6 Catholicity is a characteristic 
‘property’ of the Church since it is a mark of her authenticity— 
in the most obscure member, in the tiniest parish, as in the whole 
body. 

Catholicity is bound up with apostolicity through its temporal 
dimension which is continuity since Christ; any church claiming 
to be catholic claims by this very fact to go back in line of 
direct succession to the Apostles. The Oxford movement insisted 
strongly on this. In addition, it is bound up with Unity: the 
true Church, that of the one God, made for all men, must 
stand alone in the world. It is because she is catholic in her essence 
that the Church is world-wide, in time and in space, and responds 
to every aspect and need of man. Christ is the centre of the Uni- 
verse and the Church must gather men together in him. Plenitude 
leads to an organic, not to a federal unity. The term catholic implies, 
then, a quality of universality and unicity which is found in Christ 
and which is prior even to the existence of Christians, which is to 
be looked for in the Church’s past, to be realised in the present 
and the future. 

But how is catholicity to be recognised? What is the essential 
point in the content of Faith, in the way of life, which marks 
catholicity? If one is agreed on the principles and ideal, divergenc«s 
begin in the practical application. 

If Christianity is for all men and if it is the love of God spread 
throughout the world, it must present great diversity because every 
man has his own way of expressing his love, dependent on his 
temperament, race, education. There is no standard love. Yet the 


5 v.g. Ign. Ant. ad Smyrn VIII, 2. Pol. Mart. VIII, 1, XVI, 2, XIX, 2. Cyr Hier. 
Cat. XVIII, 23. Vince. Ler. Comm., 2, etc. 

6 On this subject read T. A. Lacey, ‘Catholicity’, London, 1914, p. 16, and the 
controversy with The Tablet published in 1916 by Chatto and Windus. 
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Church is a community, a person even, and common life in the 
Church must be possible—which presupposes community of thought, 
prayer, moral standards. Moreover it must be possible to find the 
‘essential’ of Christ in an authentic Christian or community, even 
if they are imperfect—and that they always are. How is this 
essential to be defined? In Scripture alone or in the earliest creeds? 
Must we stop at the fourth century, at the eleventh, at the six- 
teenth? Such are the problems endiessly under discussion: the 
authority of Scripture and Tradition, their interpretation, the 
infallibility of the Church in practice. We do not intend to go into 
these problems, merely to set down a few observations. 

We believe that on men coming to the faith no more than the 
necessary should be imposed (Acts: 15, 28) but that, under pain 
of failing in our mission, they must be introduced to the fulness 
of life with Christ in the visible Church which he founded and 
which is his continuation. Now this Church is a living being (Eph. 
4, 15, 16) and a Christian of the 20th century must enter into the 
riches of nineteen centuries of Christianity. In point of fact, some 
people seem to want to look for the essentials of the Church as an 
archaeologist does for a treasure buried under centuries of history. 
Christianity did not suddenly come to a stop at a council but has 
continued its progress, at the same time remaining true to itself. 
As a living being who is growing, the Church has developed qualities, 
has shown aspects hitherto in germ, has defined certain others and 
this without changing her identity. True catholicity will have to 
take this movement into consideration. To use scriptural images 
again, the Church is a field which one cultivates and not a fossil bed, 
a building which is in the process of construction and not a vener- 
able museum. The present is enriched by the whole past, but it 
continues it too. The past is not a sealed coffer but a capital of 
which the ‘talents’ must bear fruit. 

We look to the Church of the past because it seems to us that 
there we shall find more easily, in its original springing into life 
and its unsullied purity, the essence of the Message and of life. 
Is it possible to know life, which is movement, in a dissection which 
offers nothing but the past? It is impossible to move backwards, 
and we have to determine the essence of Catholicism in the present, 
in continuity with the past. It is essential to distinguish the 
sine qua non of the Church from what is a passing incarnation, 
the mark of a country, of an epoch, of a social class. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that Christianity had been born in Japan or in South 
America instead of being born in the Palestine of the Graeco-Roman 
world. The modes of doctrinal, liturgical, juridical expression would 
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certainly be different. But it would be the Catholic Church with 
the same Truth, the same Sacraments, although expressed by 
other signs, the same authority although with a juridically different 
hierarchy. Catholicism is not coincident with any one of its forms 
but in them all lives the same Christ, Truth and Life. 

Let us remind ourselves of two facts sometimes forgotten. The 
first is the existence of ‘theological qualifications’. Our controversies 
lay so much emphasis on our differences that we distort the doctrine 
of others by overlooking the hierarchy of values. The essence of 
Roman Catholicism is not devotion to the angels; the essence of 
Anglicanism is not the refusal of authority, doctrinal ambiguity 
or royal divorce. A sane theology will »~t place on the same level 
belief in the Redemption and that ° e guardian angels, faith in 
the Trinity and that in the mate .-e’ of hell. The second fact 
is the existence in the Church oi ne of different attitudes and 
traditions.? The Church has taken up different positions, varying 
according to time and place in different political and social situ- 
ations. In the west there are different liturgies such as the Domini- 
can rite and in France the rites of Lyons and Bayeux. Again, there 
is the great diversity of Eastern liturgies and a different canon law 
for orientals from the Roman one. This shows a respect for tradition, 
for temperament, a concern for adaptation which at the present 
time, particularly in France and Germany, is reaching out towards 
a closer contact with the modern world. Yet it is the same dogma, 
the same authority, the same Sacraments, the same life and the 
same order. That is why the continental and the orthodox too! 
are surprised to find in the Anglican Church not a different tempera- 
ment and customs but a variety of beliefs, for instance, on the 
number and value of the Sacraments which, for us, are of the 
essence of Catholicism. Signs indeed may sometimes differ, explana- 
tions too, but the Reality of the Sacrament remains. The systems 
which try to state exactly (not to explain) the mystery of the 
Real Presence are many, but all are agreed upon the force of the 
Word of Christ: ‘This is my body’. 

Even if, then, the Church of England has Catholic aspects, it 
is separated in its faith from what we believe to be the essence 
of Catholicism. That perhaps comes from a mentality which is 
incompletely catholic. The Church of England has indeed the 
glory and the weakness of being catholic and protestant at the 
same time, i.e. of embracing tendencies and traditions which are 


7 Cf. A letter by E. Every in the Church Times, 10th Sept., 1948. 
8 cf. ‘Catholicity’, p. 52. 
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sometimes in opposition.? The temptation is to attempt a com- 
promise. A synthesis would appear difficult because it presupposes 


a governing idea, an organic unity in movement—which is the very 


definition of catholicity. This does not mean that the catholic current 
must absorb the rest, it means that the whole must come to discover 
the fulness of Christianity and because of that take a catholic 
attitude. 

When the unity of the church in the future is discussed with 
certain Anglicans, they reply: ‘We must be left with freedom to 
believe or not to believe dogmas which the Apostles or the Fathers 
have not explicitly laid down in the measure in which we have 
acquired a personal conviction’. This is to want to limit the content 
of faith, either by rejecting the nineteen centuries of Christian life 
or by judging the faith according to the capacity of hums intelli- 
gence and culture. But faith is essentially a gift of God. 14 consists 
not in freedom of investigation but in the act of humility and love 
of the man who accepts God. Intelligence, whether the scholar’s 
intelligence cz the docker’s, strives with all the technical means 
at its disposal to understand, but to do so under the light of grace. 
Under the features of a man, the faith of the contemporaries of 
Jesus recognised God. ‘Flesh and blood hath net revealed it to 
thee . . . Mt. 16, 17.’ The good thief recognised him even with 
features disfigured by suffering. Similarly, faith consists in finding 
Christ in his mystical body, even when disfigured by our impfer- 
fections, in accepting in its entirety the Church which manifests 
the demands not of a dictatorial human authority, but of the love 
of Christ. A child trusts its mother. When she gives him a word 
of advice, issues a prohibition, affirms what is true, he does not 
answer ‘prove it’. He believes because she is his mother, because 
he is sure of her love and her experience. Later he will understand 
and will apply the necessary interpretations. If at the outset he 
were to rebel because of a lack of receptiveness, he would risk 
never understanding and remaining painfully frustrated. .The 
catholic ‘mentality’ is a submission, not a blind submission (theo- 
logical discussions are the proof of this) but one which trusts 
the authority of Christ in his mystical body. Catholicity is the 
aptitude of Charity to understand all men, not to impose a theo- 
logical system upon them; but it also gathers men together in the 
unity of the truth. For the testimony to these two realities, Christ 


9 ibid. p. 55. 
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has paid too high a price for us not to safeguard their integrity.1 


Pursuing the course of his reflections in this way, the continental 
has the impression that he is running into if not a blind alley at 
least a very much obstructed crossroads. He cannot conclude that 
Anglicans lack intelligence or are in bad faith, for he has been 
able to see for himself their culture and sincerity. He cannot find a 
solution in force, for it would be pretentious and contrary to the 
catholic mentality to want to impose the Truth. He then wonders 
if he has understood and expressed the problem correctly? As a 
good continental he has constructed a logical system of ideas and 
he is looking for its application in the facts. Perhaps it would be 
better to approach the problem from another angle. We are accus- 
tomed to speak of the catholicity of the Church, of her unity, 
in intellectual or legal terms. The vital aspect ought not to be 
neglected. We should find our discussions with Anglicans more 
satisfactory if the approach was from this point of view. The unity 
of the church is concerned also with the life of Christian virtues. 
Thus one is delighted to find that the Anglican’s way of life is 
perhaps nearer to us than his way of thought. 


The Oxford movement, through its study of the Fathers, of 
Tradition, of the Caroline divines, rediscovered the sense of the 
Church. Whatever may be its real theological contribution, no one 
calls in question its influence on the actual life of Christians, It 
has helped its followers to emerge from deism or from the withering 
narrowness of Puritanism or again from the sentimentalism of 
religious experience. It has helped men to return to the frequen- 
tation of the Sacraments, the sense of what is consecrated and of 
public worship. The 19th century has seen an extension of mission- 
ary activity, of social organisations, of successful attempts at reli- 
gious life. The discovery was a recovery indeed because it showed 
a desire for plenitude which is a mark of catholicity. This way of 
life has also brought to light intellectual aspects which had been 
forgotten and has led to the deepening of the idea of the Church. 


The English temperament is pragmatic. It has always shown a 
certain mistrust of the brutal application of theoretical systems, 
but it does believe in realisations, the juxtaposition of facts and men 
in a non-intellectual logic. The very rise of the Church of England 
proves this. The reality of life can indeed lead to intellectual dis- 


10 On this point great endeavours would have to be made in the sense of a larger 
‘incarnation’. Too many Catholics more or less consciously confuse Romanism and 
Italianism. The letter published by the Catholic Herald, Sept. 10th, 1948, entitled 
‘Catholicity in English dress’, should be read. 
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coveries. In our personal lives there are many examples of ideas 
which are given formal shape and organised as a result of concrete 
experiences. The seeming contradictions of our intellectual preju- 
dices have proved themselves in real life, which is one and complex, 
to be complementary aspects of the same truth. The life of the 
Chureh—the history of the sacraments for instance—shows that in 
very many cases Christian practice has paved the way for theological 
definitions. With mistakes in detail but correct in its general view, 
the Christian conscience has grasped gradually, as if by instinct, 
and it continues to do so, the diversity and the exact characteristics 
of life with Christ. 

This must not be taken to imply that dogma is a mere capturing 
of the conscience as it reflects Christian life. It is simply a matter 
of reminding oneself of the reciprocal causality of dogmas and 
practice, of knowledge and love. Dogmas are not figments of the 
mind nor jugglery with ideas, but truths revealed by God, to be 
contemplated and lived. Knowledge of Christ leads to love of him. 
His concrete love enables one to know him better. Christianity is 
not indeed a philosophy but a person. So that Christian practice 
expresses the truth and enables one to enter more deeply into its 
meaning, since truth and life coincide: the Christ. Theology is 
not only a matter of dogma. It is spiritual, pastoral, etc., too, 
and the various aspects must throw light on, direct, specify each 
other. If catholicity is a plenitude, it takes in the whole of life. 
The kingdom of God is not an idea which is transformed into facts, 
nor is it facts which force thought; the kingdom of God is the 
fact itself, in all its richness, embracing all reality including the. 
intellectual aspect. Christ is Truth, Way, Life, I mean the whole 
Christ, mystical body and head, the Church. 

It will be obvious that to take life as a starting point for the 
discovery of truths presents certain dangers. Firstly the danger 
of facility. The natural tendency of man is to take the line of least 
resistance. Every human group, if one is not careful, drops to its 
lowest level. The Christian life requires heroism. The Christian’s 
temptation is to be contented with a minimum and gradually to 
abandon doctrinal, liturgical and moral requirements. The temp- 
tation of authority is to justify this minimum to avoid losing mem- 
bers or displeasing them. Through ‘fear of trouble’, intellectual 
laziness, practical liberalism, authority comes to deny its very self. 
‘IT am the leader, of course I must follow them’, as a certain man 
said. Refuge is sought in dead traditions which fall to pieces at the 
first big shock. Nothing is left of Christianity but human attitudes. 
The sublime folly of the Cross has disappeared, the martyrs afford 
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subjects for rhetoric but their example no longer has any influence. 
Charity becomes philanthropy, dogma a witness to the history of 
thought, Christian practice a code of bourgeois morals, the Church 
an insurance company. The meaning of the demands of Truth and 
Love made man, is lost. Christianity is no longer a stumbling block 
(I Cor. 1, 28) but a gentlemen’s agreement. 

In the same connection we must beware that the secondary does 
not supplant the essential nor the letter kill the spirit. The danger 
of legalism is a permanent one in the Church. There must be 
organisation and law but the temptation is to take advantage of 
them. God is no longer loved but one’s accounts with him are in 
order. There is always a danger of devotions taking the place of 
prayer, of bigotry usurping the place of liturgy, of the means being 
put before the end. 

The authority of the Church has this difficult mission, to help 
us to keep and develop the catholic sense of the plenitude of Christ. 
In the decisions which she has to take, she effectively safeguards 
unity, but in a spirit of richness not of impoverishment. She must 
not attempt to bring about a unity of compromise which would 
reduce the essential to a common residue, obtained by abandoning 
divergences. The unity of the Church is not the juridical or senti- 
mental unity of practically independent Dominions, but that of 
a family in which each child has its own life, but within the life 
of the whole, since he shares the same blood, the same heredity 
the same truths, the same hope. 

The mystical Body, in its entirety and in each member, is both 
. an interior and a social reality. Through the logic of life it tends 
to develop to its fullest extent. A true catholicity must accept 
the static bases of Scripture and Tradition by integrating them in 
the movement towards unity, a movement which is at the same 
time the gathering together of the faithful and the increase of their 
number, with the demands and richnesses of Plenitude. Thus the 
Church incorporates and assimilates the whole human ‘paste’, Her 
eatholicity is her aptitude for embracing all and gathering all 
together, while at the same time retaining ‘leaven’, quality and 
vigour. To choose among her dogmas, her practice, her past, is to 
mutilate Christ. To consider as essential wnat is merely a personal 
interpretation or a secondary aspect, and to want to impose this 
on others, is again to cease to be catholic. 

In union with the theologians whose task it is to investigate these 
matters, Christians, to whatever body they may belong, must dis- 
cover in the plenitude of life with Christ the richness of the revela- 
tion which has been lived for twenty centuries. Reverence for the 
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Blessed Sacrament will throw light on the Real Presence, the 
liturgy on the prayer of the Church as a collective person, the love 
of one’s brethren and the apostolate on the unity and catholicity 
of the kingdom of God. It seems difficult to think that, living with 
Christ, Christians can fail to make progress in Unity or fail to love 
its demands. It is from Christ as the starting point that the Catholic 
Church will reach plenitude. There where the life of Christ is, is 
catholicity. Ubi Christus, ibi Ecclesia. 

Such is the direction in which the impressions of a continental 
in contact with Anglicanism travel. In spite of the difficulties which 
logic, being of the intellect, may meet with, he retains his hope 
in life, because he has found among Anglicans loyalty to and love 
of Christ. Doubtless for an Erglishman his reflections have no 
originality, but from time to time it is essential to come into 
contact with the evidence. This enables every man to examine 
his conscience on the catholic quality of his faith and to continue 
his efforts along the long road which will gather together the 


separated brethren. 
(Translated by K. P.) 


THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND 
A MYSTERY AND A PROBLEM 


HE ‘Conversion of England’ presents itself to us both as a 
T problem and a mystery, but for one reason or another we 

become so preoccupied with the problem that we overlook the 
mystery. Yet our very handling of the problem is bound to be 
influenced by our awareness of the mystery. It must be confessed 
also that the problem has hitherto received only intermittent 
attention, and that nothing like a strategy of conversion has yet 
been evolved. It is my contention that our tendency to date has 
been.to view the question as a matter of immediate practical con- 
cern demanding immediate action; and there seems moreover to be 
a belief abroad that this is a problem which will yield like any other 
to persistence and the correct technique—backed always by the 
grace of God. Certainly we should be active if only intermittently, 
but have we any reason for believing that our usual methods of 
tackling this immense problem are likely to lead to improved results? 
I would submit that the inevitable sense of frustration which follows 
on our efforts is due to an insufficient consideration of the truth 
that the problem is not only a problem, but also a profound mystery. 
In its general lines the conversion of a great nation involve, 
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the mystery of God’s Providence, and his permission of evil. The 
classical justification for the existence of moral evil is that God 
draws from the evil a greater good; and when we look for the 
justification of the evil of heresy we can see in the history of the 
Church how it has resulted in the articulation and clarification 
of Christian truth. Heresy thus becomes the occasion for develop. 
ment of doctrine in the Church. It is manipulated by the hand of 
God to make the truth shine more brilliantly and apply itself more 
fruitfully to the souls of men. But when heresy is translated into 
Schism what then? If ‘pure’ heresy does contribute to the eluci- 
dation of the truth, what purpose does the evil of schism serve 
in the providential order of things? It may be doubted whether the 
origins of heresy are as purely intellectual as they seem to be, but 
the great national schisms of the reformation period, whatever their 
origins in the mind of man, certainly worked themselves out through 
the agency of every kind of human evil, and it was pride, lust, 
ambition and greed which made them possible rather than any 
concern for truth. Inevitably we try to penetrate the darkness 
of it all and we ask what purpose will it all serve? Will the agonies 
of our western world, increasing it would seem with each generation 
during the past 400 years, will they ultimately contribute to 
a spiritual purification of the Church? That the Church through 
all the vicissitudes of her history remains One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic we do not doubt, but are these great marks of her super- 
natural character static or dynamic qualities? And if they are 
dynamic will that dynamism work intensively rather than exten- 
sively in the future? The fool, it is said, can ask more questions in 
a few moments than a wise man can answer in a month, but fre- 
quently the only difference between them is that the wise man 
knows that he does not, and perhaps cannot know the answer. 


Then let the fool proceed! Conversion is a mystery as the personal 
record from St Augustine to Newman is there to show. The most 
perfect antecedent reasoning may bring a man to the threshold, 
but without the operation of a mystery—the mystery of the grace 
of faith—he cannot pass into the house of God’s church. The 
transition from natural reasoning to supernatural faith must of 
its nature be mysterious, because it implies the acceptance of 
truths which in the last analysis are one truth—God in his inner 
mystery, the divine essence itself. How the finite mind can ‘know’ 
the infinite in its intimate essential structure must be mysterious 
to us. And it is my whole point that unless we are convinced of 
the mysterious supernatural quality of conversion we shall approach 
the problem in a manner unfitted to solve it. We shall be cheerful 
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and argumentative when we should be merely tentative and sym- 
pathetic: we shall mistake the scale and depth of the problem. 

Turning to the strategy of conversion I would suggest that we 
Catholics as a first requirement should institute a process of self- 
examination, vis-a-vis the rest of the community, in order to judge 
the impact we make on others. Now the effect of the reformation 
in this country was to drive the Catholic Church out of the national 
life. Throughout most of the 18th century Catholics were a dwind- 
ling remnant; and the Catholic revival of the 19th century was 
almost a rebirth. That rebirth was due under God to what has 
been called the diaspora of the Irish race. The overwhelming 
majority of Catholics in this country today owe their faith to Irish 
ancestors one, two or three generations ago. Those exiled Irish were 
what Arnold Toynbee has called an ‘internal proletariat’; they 
were ‘in’ but not ‘of’ the community in which they found them- 
selves. As a consequence the Catholic Church in this country has 
always been predominantly the church of the poor, and in the eyes 
of the rest of the community has always had about it a slightly 
alien character. Now I believe these to be facts which perhaps 
we cannot change, perhaps do not desire to change, but which 
we should still remember, and allow for in their effect on others. 

If we come to examine more closely how the Church is regarded 
in this country, we can discern three common attitudes of mind; 
namely Indifference, Suspicion and Incomprehension: the classi- 
fications are not however mutually exclusive. Hatred of the Church 
is rare and only of local occurrence, though dislike of our non- 
conformity is natural, and admiration though it is not unknown 
is seldom a stable and habitual attitude of mind. 

Large numbers are indifferent to us, as indeed they are to all 
forms of organised religion, which they will tell you means nothing 
to them. They are of course ignorant of the elements of Christian 
truth; and, what is perhaps as important, they are men into whose 
lives little that is ennobling or elevating has ever entered. But they 
are not consciously hostile; as far as maybe they are neutral. The 
attitude of suspicion is, one fears, deeper and more widespread 
than we are inclined to believe, since it is far from being incom- 
patible with an outward courtesy. The prejudice which is the mother 
of this suspicion is I would suggest more commonly found among 
the middle and more educated sections of the community than 
among the working classes. Here the feeling is we are ‘alien’—Irish 
—and therefore unpredicteble, that we owe allegiance to a foreign 
power—the Papacy—a word which conjures up in the Protestant 
mind a lush vision of duplicity and corruption. Suspicion is still 
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very much alive and often in influential quarters. Finally there 
is the attitude of incomprehension concerning which it may be 
objected that this is an attitude common to almost all outside the 
Church. To this I should answer that a failure to understand 
the Church is indeed very widespread among unbelievers, but it 
is seldom as it were a total condition of mind or even the dominant 
characteristic. It is usually accompanied by hostility, indifference 
or suspicion. But the attitude of mind which I am here considering, 
something which ignorance is too vague a term to describe, which 
is found without hostility, is predominantly that of incomprehen- 
sion. This attitude is I think very commonly found among the 
working masses of the country. They are not hostile to the Church, 
for the majority of them have no real religious allegiance; they 
are less infected with suspicion and prejudice. It is perhaps worth 
adding that morally they are less unsympathetic to the Church 
than those nominally above them in the social scale. Admittedly 
a great obstacle to conversion is the Church’s teaching on the nature 
of Marriage and the duties of the married state. Divorce and Birth 
Control are much less common among the working classes than 
among any other section of the community. 

In short I think it is a point to be considered whether the 
working people are not the most ‘convertible’ element in the 
country. In any event their strategic importance in a plan of 
campaign which envisages the whole country is undeniable. The 
future (if there is one for any of us) lies with them; for I assume 
that we are on our way to an egalitarian society. How are we to 
approach them? Through action I would suggest rather than through 
the written or spoken word: this at least as a preliminary tactic. 
In other words an immense work of preparing the ground is neces- 
sary. In general we should welcome and approve political and social 
measures which benefit the majority, wherever these are compatible 
with our principles. We should eschew the negative and critical 
attitude which we have adopted so often in the past; whether 
it be a question of the Schools, the new National Insurance Act, 
or any other measure affecting the country as a whole. We should 
appraise what is good, simply as a principle of correct judgment. 
It is one of our defects that though we are predominantly the Church 
of the poor, Catholic social teaching more often than not, reaches 
the non-catholic world through the medium of a minority among 
us, who are bourgeois or aesthetically minded and certainly not 
representative of the Catholic body as a whole. The working classes 
are the section of the community most free from deeply rooted 
prejudices concerning the Church; but they will not listen to her 
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message unless they are convinced that she stands for social justice, 
and they are not yet convinced. 


The more directly religious approach to the non-Catholic working 
people should be made in the form of a moral and spiritual aposto- 
late and here a movement like the Y.C.W. has an indispensable 
part to play. Alas, if a geni. ue impression is to be made, the move- 
ment will have to be much more widespread than it is at present. 
Just as the bad Catholic does incalculable harm to the Church, 
so enlightened, zealous young Catholic working men can do incal- 
culable good. Here is a task for the yovager clergy, themselves so 
often of working class parentage, a task which will teach them the 
realities of the world in which they live, and give depth and sub- 
stance to the whole of their priestly lives. 


Having said so much of the approach to the working classes by 
way of action what of the Church’s apologetic in this country? 
Doctrine must be taught; the Word must be preached in season and 
out of season. The intellect has the dominant part in man and its 
demands are supreme. With due diffidence I put the view forward 
that our usual apologetic to the non-catholic world falls between 
two stools. It is aimed at the middlebrow; it leaves the real intel- 
lectual untouched and the working man, if he comes across it, 
puzzled and unmoved. The standard works of catholic apologetics 
have no doubt an indispensable value in the theological training 
of the priest, but they suffer from the defects of all compendia of 
vast fields of learning: that they are composed of predigested 
matter, are skeletonic, and schematic in structure, and thus they 
minister to a learning which is nominal rather than real. What 
we need is not so much ‘ad hoc’ apologetics as theological writing 
of the highest quality in English worthy of its subject; and we 
need instead of an occasional work, a steady stream of such writing. 
We need, in addition, Catholic scriptural commenta: _3 written in 
English which can compete with the best non-catholic productions 
in this field. It is clear that we must think in terms of a long dis- 
tance programme, and not sacrifice our energies in activities which 
will leave the main problem virtually untouched. The exposition of 
Catholic doctrine is in itself an apologetic, and perhaps the finest 
apologetic of all; but there is need for a type of work which will 
be concerned to show the Church rather than to argue about the 
difficulties of particular doctrines. An apologetic which is demon- 
strative in this sense; which is concerned to link up doctrine with 
doctrine, and present the reader with an organic whole, which 
displays the Church as a thing human and yet divine, recapitulating 
and storing up in her bosom all human history, such an apologetic 
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is more likely to convince than the neat and somewhat rationalistic 
methods of our popular text books. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the strategy of 
conversion moves on two levels: intellectually on the aristocratic 
level, socially on the democratic. Clearly it calls for a generous 
dedication of our younger men to a double apostolate: an apostolate 
of the intellect and an apostolate of the heart. 

Having insisted on the mystery of conversion in the beginning, 
it is right that we should returm to it in the end, conscious that 
when we have done ali that we ought we still remain unprofitable 
servants. It is not for us to predict the result of our labours for 
God; we must be grateful to be the instruments of his Providence 
in any capacity. And we must be ready to accept the measure 
of success or failure he shall assign to us, aware that we easily 
mistake the one for the other. Prayer we know is one of the 
supreme instruments of his Providence and that without it certain 
evils may not be withheld nor other graces granted to men. In 
the great enterprise of England’s conversion, in whatever measure 
it shall please God to bring it about, the prayer and penance of 
dedicated souls will count for more than all our labours. For prayer 
is the real starting point of the approach to that faith, which is 
the goal in the mystery of conversion. 

R. VELARDE. 
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GEORGES BERNANOS 


ITH the death of Bernanos, France lost more than a novelist. 

His was the authentic voice of a tradition that is older than 

a nation and which will surely outlast it- It is true that he 
wrote novels, and they were supreme in their perception of human 
destiny, incomparable in eloquence and passion. But the form of 
them was an instrument, not an end, and the professional critic may 
readily discover an indifference, even a contempt, for the nicely- 
ordered ingenuities of fiction. Bernanos was a prophet for whom the 
novel, or indeed prose as such, happened to be a trumpet to which 
his own generation might be enticed to listen. He believed in God 
and he believed in God’s hand at work in the affairs of men. For him 
the only ultimate truth was the plenitude of divine life, and he looked 
with an unfaltering vision on a world in which that life was usually 
ignorel, sometimes acknowledged, but which in every case was the 
arena of a conflict that can end only with the Last Judgment of all. 

The popular success of the Journal d’un Curé de Campagne made 2 
central idea of Bernanos’s familiar to readers to whom Sous le Soleil 
de Satan or Monsieur Ouine might seem intolerable, unreadable, 
remote. The huge weight that hangs on moral choice became increas- 
ingly for Bernanos a truth to‘be revealed not merely in the high 
moments of human tragedy but constantly, at every turn of the head, 
at every neutral gesture. Sin and its consequences are not data set 
apart from human life, a moralist’s subject away from the stress of 
ordinary duty or decision. The denial of God began long ago, and 
he is denied so long as men remain blind to his light, deaf to his 
voice. And men are terribly blind, terribly deaf- Is there no hope, 
then? For Bernanos the manifest tragedy of human iniquity is not a 
plague to be described; it is a situation to be redeemed. But first it 
must be recognised for what it is. There can be no turning away from 
the inherited misery of sin, or, rather, there can be none until the 
divine justice is accepted, the divine goodness adored. 

In La Joie! all the elements of Bernanos’s power are to be 
discerned. Its thesis is not, perhaps, so concentrated as that of the 
Journal; it certainly lacks the strange terror of Monsieur Ouine. But 
its central figure, Chantal, is Bernanos’s loveliest character. She, the 
innocent one, is encompassed by evil in its fulness: her father, hypo- 
chondriac and vain, is the foolish agent of her tragedy. He surrounds 
himself with men who minister to his vanity. There is a psychiatrist, 


1 Recently translated by Louise Varese (The Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.). 
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who is the very figure of intellectual arrogance: the arbiter of other 
men’s destinies, he is mean and afraid. There is a priest who has 
ceased to believe in God, and for him madness in the end is his way 
back to faith. There is a sinister Russian chauffeur, deliberately made 
more than life-size in iniquity so that he may personify evil in its 
strongest assault. The presence of Chantal in the country house 
among these figures (for such they are: a cosy realism gives place to 
the necessity of the moral issue to be resolved) establishes a conflict 
that is harrowing in its implications. Like the devils in Hell, these 
evil men acknowledge, with the psychiatrist, that ‘You have finally 
got the better of all of us; we are at your mercy’. It is Chantal’s 
singleness of soul, her simple acceptance of God (the influence of 
St Thérése’s ‘Little Way’ is plain) that affront the pride and envy 
and hatred of men who have turned away from God. The debate is 
not in terms of an intellectual acceptance or rejection of divine provi- 
dence. It is altogether deeper at the level of a holiness that exas- 
perates evil, makes of its servants Gadarene swine, maddened by the 
presence of God. 

In Monsieur Ouine? Bernanos departs even further from the con- 
ventions that ask only of a novelist that he should recapitulate a 
probable human situation. His satanic M. Ouine moves in dimensions 
proper to his nature, and the life of the village he dominates moves 
in a trance-like freedom from measurable time and space. Here evil 
is much more openly declared, the Devil’s presence much more can- 
didly revealed. But in all his novels Bernanos, whatever the idiom 
he uses may be, is declaring the absolute rights of God and therefore 
the moral conflict that springs from men’s response to them. That is 
why, as M. Jacques Madaule has pointed out, priests occupy so 
important a place in the Bernanosian firmament. The Devil attacks 
a priest with special ferocity because in his dual character of man 
and God’s minister the possibilities for evil are infinite. With the 
apostasy of a priest the destinies of countless other souls are also 
engaged. In a priest the battle is on at its fiercest and the curés of 
Bernanos’s novels are his most carefully observed characters: their 
souls are an arena where Satan is specially active. 

But Bernanos was not a writer who claimed immunity from the 
demands of the society to which he belonged. The moral conflict that 
is at the heart of human life is not a speculative theme for a novelist, 
merely. It is experienced every day everywhere, in families, cities, 
nations. Thus it was not a matter for wonder that Bernanos should, 


2 cf. C.-E. Magny, La part du diable dans la littérature contemporaine in Satan 
(Etudes Carmélitaines) Br @ magnificent study of this novel. 
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in Les Grandes Cimetiéres sous la Lune, give to the world a blister- 
ing indictment of Franco’s followers in the Spanish Civil War. Bern- 
anos, a traditionalist, the open enemy of the secular democracy of 
which the Spanish Republic was a faithful enough representative, 
might have been expected to add his voice to the great majority of 
his fellow-Catholics in seeing Franco’s movement as a crusade and 
its adherents as the defenders of God and his laws. Bernanos judged 
these claims by what he himself saw in Majorca, and his book will 
remain a classic exposure of the evil power that invokes fine ends and 
pollutes them by means that destroy justice and charity alike. 

Bernanos was spared the agony of life in German-occupied France. 
From South America his Lettre aux Anglais revealed afresh his confi- 
dent trust in the primacy of the law of God and his bitter recognition 
of men’s failure to implement it. He returned to France to see old 
evils made worse, and his last book, La France Contre Robots, 
is in some respects his greatest. It is an angry book, the witness of 
betrayal and disillusionment. Freedom has been sold and man lies 
imprisoned behind the bars of a totalitarianism of the spirit more 
terrible than any tyranny. Modern warfare ‘makes the destruction of 
thousands of innocents a job a man can do without soiling his cuffs or 
his imagination’; we live in a world without pity, we are in at the 
birth of a civilisation that is consciously inhuman. Bernanos is 
obsessed with the problem of the individual conscience confronted 
with the demands of the omnipotent state, ationymous, ruthless in 
its claim to compel men even to kill the innocent. And so Bernanos, 
sick at heart in the presence of an evil more cataclysmic than even 
his imagination had ever devised, in his last words repeated his con- 
stant theme of man’s freedom to choose, even in the darkest days of 
the new ‘Civilisation of the Machines’. ‘It is only a free man who is 
capable of service, for service is of its nature an act of the will; it is 
the homage which a free man gives to that which he loves’. Man 
must preserve his freedom to serve, or humanity itself must be 
destroyed. 

It is too soon to assess the true status of Bernanos. In some ways 
the heir of Bloy, in others the necessary complement to Mauriac, 
he is yet magnificently alone. This much is certain. In him the 
responsibility of the Catholic artist was nobly exemplified. Beneath 
the rhetoric and the anger there was a constant heart, a clean mind, 
and a compassion without measure. 


Inttup Evans, O.P. 
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Tue Catuoiic Epitor, The September issue of The Catholic World 
announces the resignation of Father Gillis, C.S.P., its editor for 
twenty-six years. During a vigorous career Father Gillis has never 
been wanting in outspokenness. He was one of the most prominent 
Catholic exponents of isolationism, and latterly he has turned his 
artillery on to the late President, whose transgressions are for him 
the principal cause of the distresses of our time. In his ‘Valedictory’ 
Father Gillis defends himself from the charges that have been made 
against his editorship. He long ago abandoned the security of the 
editorial ‘we’, and has claimed ‘no authority but my own and no 
merit for my opinions except what they seemed to the reader to be 
worth’. 

It is useful to be reminded of the distinction between the Catholie 
Faith and the opinions of Catholics. During the Spanish Civil War 
BLackFRiARS was constant in its emphasis on this radical principle 
of Catholic journalism. It is still too easily assumed that a responsible 
review, especially when it is edited by priests, is committed in all its 
utterances to a near ex cathedra solemnity on any issue where the 
impact of Catholic principles can conceivably be presumed. In justice 
to Father Gillis it must be admitted that he has never claimed more 
than a personal authority for what he himself calls his ‘uninhibited 
and perhaps somewhat rampageous editorials’. Yet the widespread 
circulation of Father Gillis’s views and the emphatic confidence with 
which he has proclaimed them may have extended the notion that 
the Catholic publicist (apart obviously from his exposition of the 
truths of Faith) is a privileged person, exempt—so far as his co- 
religionists are concerned—from cross-examination. 

It is certain that the Catholic epithet can too readily be invoked to 
compensate for the poverty of an argument that may be in itself 
neutral. At the other extreme one can detect the ‘economy’ of, ior 
instance, those continental Christian Democrats who hide their light 
under the substantial bushel of political advantage. The freedom a 
Catholic editor enjoys is no different from that of all the baptised. 
His responsibility is, however, the greater because of the potency of 
his function. He should, therefore, be reluctant to invoke sanctions 
proper to a sphere very different from that of the day-to-day world of 
events with which he is concerned. His editorial ‘we’, or even the 
impersonal ‘one’, can evoke an authority far greater than any his 
secular colleagues have to consider. Does this mean that the Catholic 
editor is not free to show the need of interpreting political and econo- 
mic affairs in the light of Catholic principles? On the contrary this is 
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what he is bound to do. But he is equally bound in practice to con- 
sider St Augustine's classic words: In mecessariis unitas, in dubiis 
libertas, in omnibus caritas. d 


CatHoLic ACTION AND THE LiturGy. Pére Travers, in a note in La Vie 
Inteliectuelle (September), gives an account of a congress of repre- 
sentatives of specialised forms of French Catholic Action held at 
Chamarande. The purpose oi the Congress was to consider how best 
to implement the findings of last year’s great Congress at Lyons on 
‘The Day of the Lord’, i.e., how to make the Sunday the reality it 
should be in contemporary Catholic life. Pére Travers concludes: 
‘The Liturgy is not so much the concern of a particular movement 
as it is the manifestation of the Church’s renewed life. The Liturgy 
belongs to every Christian. That is why, rather than creating yet 
another movement alongside so many others, the need is to work 
through all the organisations that already exist. The phrase ‘‘litur- 
gical inovement’’ should be banned. Rather should we speak of the 
liturgical revival. This revival can flourish in every territory, can 
enrich it and give it new meaning. In return every one of the move- 
ments of Catholic Action will gain. A new solidarity can be estab- 
lished among them so that the Faith, which transcends all special- 
ised activities, may be known and made more really manifest’. 


Tne Faiture oF GERMAN ReE-Epvucation is analysed by Waldemar 
Gurian in Commonweal (August 27). 


‘The occupying forces tried to accomplish too much, . . . They tried 
to bring about a complete reform and renewal of German life. And 
failure was the result of this enterprise for which, despite elaborate 
regulations and projects, the forces of the occupation were simply 
not prepared’. 
Dr Gurian thinks that all cultural and educational activities should 
be handed over to private groups with special knowledge of German 
life who would be less likely to make the mistakes inevitable under 
bureaucratic control. 


GaprigL Marce, who was awarded this year’s Grand Prix de Littéra- 
ture de |’ Academie Francaise, receives Belgian tribute in La Révue 
Nouvelle (September 15). Marcel is, says Paul Rostenne, ‘the philo- 
sopher of generosity’ : 


‘According to the psychology of the existentialists, the emphasis 
must fall on autonomy as a human value, and above all on “re- 
fusal’’, since man is to be understood as a being who is able to say 
‘“‘no’’. Gabriel Marcel, on the other hand, sees that there is no 
possibility of saying ‘‘no’’ without the complementary possibility 
of saying ‘‘yes’’, that the possibility of refusal demands an equal 
possibility of acceptance. And he goes further when he shows that 
‘‘ves’’ precedes “‘no’’, acceptance precedes refusal. . . . For him, 
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man is essentially defined by his relation and availability to another. 
To Sartre's soliloquising man for whom ‘‘hell is the others’’, Marcel 
— man of human conversation for whom ‘‘hell is myself 
alone’. 
Tue Sourn Arrican CLERGY Review, edited by Father Bonaventure 
Perquin, O.P., of the newly-established Dominican Priory at Stellen- 
bosch (10s. Od. per annum) is a new quarterly that should be of the 
greatest value to priests in a country with its own pastoral problems. 
Thus Fr Perquin’s own article on ‘The Repercussions of Industrialisa- 
tion on the Catholic Church in South Africa’ is of capital importance. 
The review also contains articles on general aspects of canon law and 
moral theology, and in this way should be of much assistance to clergy 
often inevitably cut off from the theological publications of Europe 
and America, As the Apostolic Delegate to South Africa points out 
in a Foreword, ‘We have our own particular problems and difficulties 
in South Africa. These can be dealt with more effectively in our own 
Review, giving a practical and topical discussion of events, and pro- 
viding a channel for discussions’. 


TRENIKON in its issue for the third quarter of 1948 has Pére Bardy's 
‘St Augustine and Eastern Thought’ as its principal article. He shows 
that the Oriental mistrust of St Augustine as a ‘Latin’ theologian 
can be removed by a more profound analysis of the elements that 
go to make up one ‘who so marvellously united in his own person the 
theologian and the mystic’. 

Tue AMERICAN EccLEsiasticaL Recorp (August) has the first article 
of a useful series on new translations of the Psalms. 

“ALDATE’. 
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TEMPLE, ArcHBISHOp oF CANTERBURY: His AND 
Lerrers. By F. A. Iremonger. (Cumberlege: Oxford University 
Press; 25s.) 
‘If ever there was a full Church of England man, it was William 

Temple.’ So, in this fascinating and admirably written biography 

Dean Iremonger sums up the quality of the late Archbishop of 

Canterbury’s churchmanship. Unquestionably he was a great man, 

essentially English and essentially Anglican, yet with more than 

a touch of the prophet in him; a leader whose personality and 

thought made their lasting impress on the Church of England, and 

to some extent at least upon the nation itself. 
Few men have been gifted with Temple’s power of attracting 

and holding an audience. At the Blackpool Mission to Holidaymakers 

in August Bank Holiday week 1922 he gave a series of lunch-hour 
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talks, extensively billed, on the Apocalypse of St John. At the 
first there were forty to fifty people present, on the next day 200, 
and for the remaining days a packed church and queues stretching 
almost to the sea-front waiting to get in. In subsequent years he 
repeated this to audiences numbering up to 1,000. There was little 
or no emotional appeal; just fifty minutes of plain expository 
preaching on one of the most difficult of themes. And the secret: 
‘We knew’, writes one who disagreed with him fundamentally after 
a discussion meeting between the Archbishop and some of the 
younger Anglo-Catholic theologians, ‘that we had been meeting a 
man of prayer and a saint. That realisation overshadowed every- 
thing else It was not his great intellect, or his astonishing gift 
of understanding, or the wideness of the theological rift that made 
the deepest impression, but the fact of his holiness.’ 

Throughout his life Archbishop Temple was possessed by an 
intense desire for reconciliation; to resolve sectional disagreements 
by bringing out whatever was true in opposing ideas and systems, 
and thus to effect a synthesis which would lead to ultimate unity. 
The ground-work of this attitude of mind was laid by the influence 
of the Master of Balliol, Edward Caird. ‘You will detect in this 
my habitual tendency to discover that everybody is quite right— 
but I was brought up by Caird and I can never get out of that 
habit.’ It is to be seen in his contributions to the symposium 
Foundations, in which, under the impact of the prevailing liberalism 
of Oxford in the early nineteen hundreds a group of young dons 
and ex-dons attempted to restate traditional Christian doctrine in 
terms of modern thought. Never markedly extreme in his theo- 
logical opinions Temple grew steadily more orthodox. While a fellow 
of Queens he had been refused ordination by Bishop Francis Paget 
of Oxford on the ground that his adherence to the doctrines of 
the Virgin birth and the bodily Resurrection of our Lord was too 
agnostic; a few years later he had come to a much more positive 
acceptance of them and was ordained by Archbishop Davidson 
with the cordial concurrence of Bishop Paget. The changing climate 
of the times had its effect upon his outlook, and his preface to the 
Renort of the Archbishop’s Commission on Doctrine in the Church 
of England (1937) spoke of the possibility that the crumbling away 
of 19th century security would press the Church of England more 
and more away from the predominantly Incarnational theology of 
the days of security towards a theology of Redemption. ‘In this’, 
he added, ‘we shall be coming closer to the New Testament. We 
have been learning again how impotent man is to save himself, 
how deep and pervasive is that corruption which theologians call 
Original Sin. Man needs above all else to be saved from himself. 
This must be the work of Divine Grace.’ 

His intense desire for reconciliation showed itself also in the 
work he did to lessen the gap between the great mass of the working 
class and the Church of England. He insisted constantly on the 
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relevance of theology to the solution of economic and social prob- 
lems, and though strongly criticised—he was conscious that he was 
no expert in economic theory—he maintained that his setting of 
economic questions in the light of theological principles was justified 
because, though his theories might be wrong, he had at least caused 
them to be examined in reference to those principles. In the end 
he obtained a wide and respectful hearing from industrialists for 
the claims of Christian principles in the working out of industry. 


Throughout his life Archbishop Temple remained a liberal in 
his distrust of the authoritative in religion. ‘I don’t believe’. he 
wrote to Ronald Knox in the days of their controversy over 
Foundations, ‘in the ideal of a Church with sharply defined boun- 
daries; its unity (as I have heard Waggett express it) is like that 
of a ray of light, bright in the centre (? Rome) but ending none 
knows exactly where.’ The same thought is expressed in his address 
to the Upper House of Canterbury Convocation on the South India 
scheme in January 1944. ‘We are dealing with a situation in which 
great Christian traditions have grown up in varying degrees of 
detachment from the Catholic tradition. It does not seem to me 
possible to speak of some of the communions inheriting those 
traditions either as fully qualified or as totally unqualified to be 
called Churches. They seem to me to be Branches in the Vine 
in which some strands—notably the Anostolic ministry—have been 
severed, but in which others—especially the use of the Scriptures 
and of the Sacraments—remain, so that the sap or life of the Vine 
truly flows in those Branches, and certainly none can deny that 
they bring forth fruit... .’ 


It would seem that Archbishop Temple was unable to comprehend 
the true relation between the life of the Church and its government 
because he did not really believe in authority to define and safe- 
guard the Faith received from above, but only in authority delegated 
from below by the various bodies which thus, with differing degrees 
of qualification constituted, in his conception, the Church of Christ. 


Here IT think is to be found the root of the most radical cleavage 
within the Church of England. It issues in two differing views of 
episcopacy, either of which can be read into the famous preface 
to the Anglican Ordinal. Keble, Pusey, and Newman in his trac- 
tarian days would not have agreed that Temple was a full Church 
of England man, nor will most modern Anglo-Catholics, for to them 
the full Church of England man is one whose churchmanship is 
based upon acceptance of a doctrine of the Anostolic ministry which 
makes the eniscopate essential to the organised life of the Body 
of Christ on Earth, as the means by which it is divinely governed, 
its Faith preserved and its sacramental life transmitted. This 
doctrine is identical, as far as it goes, with that taucht by the 
Catholic Church, though it stops short of the supreme jurisdiction 
given by our Lord to St Peter and his successors. 
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Temple did not hold this doctrine, but he was a full Church of 
England man in the sense that he belonged to the central tradition 
of Anglicanism, deriving from Richard Hooker through a long 
succession of 17th century divines. ‘This tradition holds fast to 
episcopacy for the Church of England and believes it to be of 
Apostolic origin and in the Providence of God destined to be the 
ultimate ministry of the whole Church. It considers however that 
other forms of the ministry, brought into existence by the Reforma- 
tion upheaval, though irregular in the sense of deviating by necessity 
from the normal, have nevertheless their own validity, giving the 
organised bodies which produced them the right to be considered 
legitimate, though less perfect, parts of the Church. At the root 
of this view, whether held consciously or not, seems to be the 
belief that Church authority is a delegation of power by the com- 
munity from below, not the bestowal of power by Almighty God 
directly from above. This doctrine appears to be implied in Temple’s 
Convocation address referred to above, and it certainly underlies 
the South India scheme and other similar projects which have been 
ventilated for some time past within the Anglican Communion 
and have recently been discussed at the Lambeth Conference. 

In his ceecumenical work Archbishop Temple threw the weight of 
his great prestige entirely on the side of this latter view of epis- 
copacy, but he appears to have been unaware that it differed 
radically from the traditional view held by Anglo-Catholics and he 
failed to understand why it disturbed and disturbs them so much. 
In early days his Balliol tutor said of him that he had already 
an unusual gift of ready and lucid speech, perhaps sometimes too 
ready, leading him at times to think that he had found a solution 
when he had found a phrase. A Catholic who is urgent in the 
cause of Christian unity will regret profoundly that in his work of 
reconciliation, where he brought to bear so great an influence, 
Archbishop Temple lent his support to and did much to promote 
schemes in which agreement in formule takes precedence of agree- 
ment about things, and did not rather advocate the slower, less 
immediately rewarding, but ultimately more truth-attaining method 
of a profound and lasting historical and theological approach to 


these urgent problems. 
Henry Sr Joun, O.P. 


Curistran Unity: Tue ANoiican Position. By G. K. A. Bell, 
Bishop of Chichester. (Hodder and Stoughton; 6s.) 


This volume contains the Olaus Petri Lectures given at Uppsala 
University in October 1946 by the Bishop of Chichester. It presents 
a historical survey of the relationship of the Church of England 
to other Christian Churches from the Reformation to the present 
day and of the progress of the ecumenical movement. Packed into 
a small space will be found a very great deal of information, fairly 
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and impartially stated, which will be useful to those who wish to 
understand the part being taken today by the Anglican Communion 
in the ecumenical movement or who are puzzled as to the exact 
meaning of the South India scheme. 

Dr Bell writes from what may be called the central Anglican 
standpcint and some of his views will not please Anglo-Catholies, 
though his sincerity and fairmindedness will disarm criticism. 

He devotes a chapter to the relations of the Church of England 
with the Catholic Church and in this deals fully with the Malines 
Conversations and with the work of the Sword of the Spirit. Later 
in the book he also touches upon Rome and the wcumenical move- 
ment and the problem of Reunion. In all this he writes with charity, 
impartiality and considerable understanding and yet at the same 
time realistically. 

For those who cannot afford the three volumes of Documents on 
Christian Unity edited by the author, this is an excellent substitute. 

Henry St Jonn, O.P. 


Youne Mr Newmay, By Maisie Ward. (Sheed & Ward; 21s.) 

It was Cardinal Newman’s wish that his biographer, Wilfrid Ward, 
should deal with his life as a Catholic, and this is why the official 
two-volume biography devotes only some seventy pages to the years 
preceding his conversion. It would seem that the Cardinal felt that 
those early years, during which his religious opinions developed and 
came to their Catholic maturity, had been covered once and for all 
by the classical pages of the Apologia, and that nothing further of 
moment could be added to them. 

But a man’s portrait of himself, however sincere and however 
skilfully drawn—and it is an understatement to use such epithets of 
the Apologia—must always be something less than complete. To 
know the man it is necessary to have a clear insight into the workings 
of his mind, and this can be best given by the self-revelation of an 
utterly candid soul bent on the vindication of truth; but it is neces- 
sary also to see him in his external circumstances as he cannot see 
himself, to know the kind of man he was to his family and friends 
and in the ordinary relationships of daily life. 

Hitherto this very necessary view has been lacking for the general 
reader. The published letters, with their autobiographical memoir, 
the reminiscences of contemporaries, have long been out of print and 
difficult of access, and we have known the great Cardinal in his 
formative Anglican days only in his theological writings and in the 
pages of the Apologia. But now we have in Young Mr Newman a 
full and vivid story of the earlier years up to 1845, written by the 
daughter of the Cardinal’s biographer and a fitting prologue to his 
two volumes which deal with the subsequent period. 

Much new material has been drawn upon for this new biography: 
a diary kept by Newman, many letters in the possession of the 
Oratory Fathers in Birmingham, and many family letters treasured 
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by the descendants of the Newman sisters, the Mosleys—all hitherto 
unpublished. | think it is mainly in these family letters that a new 


. light is shed, for the ordinary reader who is not a Newman specialist, 


on the Cardinal's character. We see him in their light as much less 
over-sensitive and introspective; the sensitiveness and introspection 
are still there, but they are offset by other aspects of his character 
which come out in these letters. His part in the give and take of an 
almost ideal family life, the quizzing and above all the devotion and 
unselfish single-mindedness of an adored son and brother by no 
means exempt from highly intelligent family criticism. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of this book is the skill and 
perceptiveness with which the background—teligious, political and 
social—of early 19th-century Oxford is made to live. In her intro- 
duction Maisie Ward remarks that it is much more fun reading for a 
book than writing it and that she has been tempted down many 
by-paths. She has even read Hampden’s Bampton Lectures which 
hardly anyone bothered to read when they were published, and this 
thoroughness is an indication of the completeness with which she has 
gained the feel of Tractarian Oxford. Another marked characteristic 
is the clarity with which she sets in relief against the background of 
family, parish and university the growth of Newman’s mind during 
the formative years. 

Experience first made him doubt the Evangelical interpretation of 
conversion and led him to belief in baptismal regeneration. The 
acceptance of this doctrine is, it seems to me, the decisive turning 
point in Newman’s life. Under the influence of Hawkins, who taught 
him the value of tradition in the interpretation of Scripture, he 
began to read the Fathers, and the doctrine of grace, first grasped 
in studying baptism, led on to a deeper realisation of the sacramental 
idea as a whole. The Lectures on Justification written in 1837 are a 
completely Catholic exposition of the doctrine of divine grace biblical 
and historical in treatment. Out of that, or rather concurrently with 
it, grew the conception in his mind of the Church as Christ’s Mystical 
Body which did not reach its completion till the Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine was written and his submission 
to the Catholic Church made. 

It was Newman’s peculiarity, as against the other Oxford leaders, 
and notably Keble and Pusey, that he could not be content to rest 
in the sacramental idea alone without going further to work out a 
coherent conception of how that idea must be embodied in an 
organisation which functions’as a unity and in consequence speaks 
and acts with a living voice and authority. Newman had trusted to 
Bishops, the living voice of the Church of England, while Pusey had 
rested content with the written word of Prayer Book and formularies, 
and the living voice had failed him. It was this almost instinctive 
belief in the necessity of a living authority that led him, parting 
company with Keble and Pusey, on the last stage of his journey 
towards Rome. 
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Newman is the classic example and prototype of those who, under 
God, have been made Catholies by the Church of England. It was 
the Church of ngiand that taught him the notion of a visible Church 
and a living tradition. It was trom the Church of England, which 
sent him from the Book of Common Prayer to the Fathers, that he 
first learned the doctrine of sacramental grace. But in the Church of 
England there are, and aways have been, two distinct streams of 
tradition; one Protestant, deriving from the Puritans, and one Catho- 
lic in temper, deriving from a love and reverence for ancient tradition 
and from the remains of Catholicism which to a degree far more 
marked than in any other body separated at the Ketormation, sur- 
vived in it. As a living entity the Church of England has never been 
able absolutely to make up its mind which of these is truly repre- 
sentative. This inability early gave rise to the doubts in Newman's 
mind which ultimate:y led him to the Church. Faced by the South 
India Scheme today as by the Jerusalem Bishopric in 1841, the 
Church of England still remains indecisive. The via media is an 
error, as Newman came before 1845 to see, but it is an error the main- 
tenance of which will keep the Church of England nearer to the truth 
than would capitulation to Pan-Protestantism, however carefully dis- 
guised. Catholics can hope and pray that that capitulation will not 
take place and that the Catholic temper within it, which helped to 
bring Newman to the Church, will be increasingly emphasised and 
will thus continue its work in witnessing to and spreading large 
elements of Catholic truth. 

Henry Sr Joun, O.P. 


Butter or Wantace, An Offering from his Community of St Mary 
the Virgin. (Dacre Press; 6s. 6d.) 


In 1848 William John Butler, the young Vicar of Wantage, 
gathered together three or four women under the leadership of 
Elizabeth Crawford Lockhart. In a small cottage in the town 
these women began to live the common life together and to recite 
the daily office from the Sarum Day Hours which had been trans- 
lated three years earlier by Albany Christie. Thus was founded the 
Community of St Mary the Virgin which has since grown into the 
largest sisterhood in the Anglican Communion with branch houses 
in many parts of England, Africa and India, and which is this 
year celebrating its first centenary. 

As a tribute to the memory of its founder the Community has 
produced a short biography of William John Butler (later Dean of 
Lincoln) who emerges as one of the most devout and construc- 
tive personalities of the Oxford movement. The sisters link up his 
religious and educational work with that of King Alfred, who was 
born in Wantage, with the Benedictine Priory established there 
during the reign of Henry II, and with that of the 17th century 
Bishop Butler (with his marked catholic sympathies), another dis- 
tinguished native of this little market town. Be that as it may 
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Dean Butler was himself a sincere believer in ‘continuity’, and 
with absolute singleness of purpose and the putting into practice 
of his favourite maxim of ‘Faith, Grind, and Prayer’, he set out 
to deprotestantise a nation. 

In 1850 Miss Lockhart, the most brilliant and gifted of his sisters, 
and Archdeacon Manning, who from the first had helped to direct 
the Community, became catholics. In spite of his bitter disappoint- 
ment Dean Butler held fast to his belief that ‘Rome’ was not for 
him but that his duty lay in the restoration of a catholic faith 
and practice within the framework of the established church. To 
this end his labours among his ordinary parishioners were as untiring 
and devoted as they were on behalf of his newly formed sisterhood 
and schools. ‘Nothing at all’, he maintained, ‘no fine preaching, 
nor overflowing soup kitehen, nor system of assiduous ‘‘district 
visitors’’, brings people to church like the regular, loving visit of 
the parson’. And it was not easy work in those days to get catholic 
ideas a hearing ‘They all, as far as 1 am concerned’, he wrote, 
‘are ‘‘saints’’, that is, they will neither confess nor allow me tc 
find out or ask about the least fault.’ 

This book, together with its companion volume, ‘A Hundred 
Years of Blessing’ (S.P.C.Ik. 1947), should be read by anyone 
interested in the tractarian movement and its subsequent develop- 
ment in the Anglican Church of today. 

M. Penman. 


OriGinaL Sin, By F. H. Maycock. (Dacre Press; 3s.) 
So Gop Loven. By A. E. Simpson (Dacre Press; 3s.) 

These are two additions to the ‘Mirfield Books’, an Anglican series 
‘designed to give clear and orthodox teaching about fundamentals of 
Catholic Faith and Morals and subjects closely allied thereto’. They 
are simply and persuasively written and should make the difficult 
doctrines, with which they deal easier of acceptance by the modern 
mind. Here and there one would have liked greater precision of state- 
ment and less reliance on the suggestions of some recent writers. 
The volume entitled Original Sin contains much that is valuable and 
illuminating, but Catholics will find here no acquiescence in the 
Tridentine teaching on this subject; the author holds (p. 89) ‘that the 
state of original sin is not dependent on actual descent from Adam 
and Eve, but on the possession of humaa nature of which they were 
the representative type’. Why, too, should it be said (p. 46) that ‘the 
power of choice itself is an imperfection’? This is true, not of choice 
in se, but of the capacity to choose evil; the beata necessitas non 
peccandi surely liberates the will so that, being fixed on God, it can 
choose rightly any number of created goods. 

So God Loved is an exposition of the significance of Christ’s sacri- 
ficial death, the ‘Gospel of the Cross’, as the author aptly calls it; 
it merits high praise. This treatment of the Atonement in terms of 
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God's love—the only acceptable approach—is in line with tradition 
while being at the same time refreshingly original; at once lucid and 
sincere, the author has achieved a most convincing presentation of 
his theme. ‘The evils which led to Calvary are all reducible to ‘self- 
will, self-pleasing, self-love’. ‘The sin that is in ordinary reputable 
human nature found itself face to face with the love of God in Jesus 
Christ, and what happened was the Cross’. One regrets only the 
suggestion, on p. 84, that death is not to be regarded as an immediate 
prelude to the Beatific Vision. The allusion is not to Purgatory; 
what seems to be envisaged is some other intermediate state—‘a 
great pilgrimage through the ages of eternity’—before the final goal 
is reached. With what ‘essential orthodoxy’, to quote the Editor’s 
Foreword, may this view be said to square? 


A.G. 


Tue Roman Craims: A Discussion by an English Churchman. By 
C. P. 8. Clarke, Canon and formerly Archdeacon of Chichester. 
(A. R. Mowbray; 1s. 6d.) 


Undoubtedly religious controversy, involving a polemical defence 
of one’s own position by attacking someone else’s, is necessary 
at times. But it is a pity, when it has to be undertaken, to waste 
time and exacerbate temper in attacking a caricature. This is 
what happens in the pamphlet under review. 

To take a few instances only. Whatever faults it may be accused 
of the government of the Church is not an autocracy, but a graded 
hierarchy in which the constitutional rights and duties of each 
grade from Pope to parish priest are carefully regulated by law. 
Nor is the infallibility of the Pope (which is of course identical 
with and not separate from or independent of the infallibility of 
the Church) the meaningless and arbitrary claim it is made out 
to be. The author devotes a page and a half to the record of the 
Catholic Church in the matter of biblical criticism. He thinks that 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission ‘dismissed summarily the whole 
fabric built up by half a century of scholarship and research’. 

He should read, not von. Hiigel in a hasty and ill considered 
judgment written at a time of stress, when the nature of the 
answers given by the Biblical Commission was not yet fully under- 
stood, but, say, Sir Edwyn Hoskyns in the second chapter of his 
introduction to The Fourth Gospel. He might then realise both that 
his own outlook on the field of biblical studies is a little insular 
and that there is at least another side to the question of the 
- supposed intransigence of the Biblical Commission. 

What this pamphlet does indirectly show is the good that would 
come from personal contact and discussion between Catholic and 
non-Catholic theologians and biblical scholars. 

Henry Sr Joun, O.P. 
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Tue ARCHITECTURAL SETTING oF ANGLICAN WorsuHip, By G. W. O. 
Addleshaw and Frederick Etchells. (Faber; 25s.) 


This levishly illustrated work is full of interesting information. 
It describes the means taken by the Protestant Reformers to 
adapt to the Prayer Book services the buildings which they had 
taken from the Catholic Church. Though the subject is perhaps 
not superficially attractive, the book is written with such particu- 
larity and zest that one reads it with interest to the end. The many 
plans show exactly how this adaptation of medieval buildings to 
a new liturgy was effected, and the authors put in a strong plea 
for the 18th century division of the church into two sections, the 
Nave centring about the three-decker pulpit for ordinary services, 
the Chancel cut off by a screen and centring about the altar for 
the Communion. They deplore the influence of the 19th century 
Camden Society which did so much to restore the medieval type 
and arrangement of building, and which had also great influence 
over the Catholic churches of the Revival period. Though the treat- 
ment of the altars during the Reformation period is glossed over, 
the authors draw several convincing parallels between Protestant 
church arrangements and Catholic practice on the Continent during 
the Tridentine period. The illustration of the Dominican Church at 
Salamanca should especially be noted. There are many fascinating 
sidelights, for instance, that on the existence of so many English 
Baroque churches. It is also interesting to find the survival of 
houseling cloths for Communion and the use of Holy Water in 
certain districts into the 19th century. 

Foster, O.P. 


Protestant Dissent IRELAND, 1687-1780. B. J. C. Beckett. 
(Faber; 15s.) 

This book forms the second volume of the series Studies in Irish 
History, the first volume being Dr R. B. McDowell's Irish Public 
Opinion 1750-1800. Mr Beckett, while stressing the inadequacy of 
evidence about governmental policy and action in Ireland in the 18th 
century, has produced a well-documented book which supplies an 
excellent background to the more familiar story of Ireland in the 
century and a half that follows. Lest this should seem to belittle the 
scope of Mr Beckett’s work, it is important to state that he shows 
very clearly the mistake of reading too glibly into the Irish scene of 
the 18th century, the customary division of interests into papist and 
anti-papist. Long before the mid-century, Catholicism as a poiitical 
force had been stripped of all power and, as Mr Beckett shows (p. 95), 
its influence is the negative one of encouraging the Irish Parliament, 
by a sense of security, to resist all efforts by the English government 
to ease matters for the numerically powerful Presbyterians, lest they 
threaten the ascendancy of the established church and its landowning 
supporters in the Irish Lords and Commons. 
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In his preface Mr Beckett explains that his purpose is not to write 
another history of protestant dissent in Ireland. Rather he sets him- 
self the task of showing how the same problem of Irish dissent im- 
pinges with varying reactions on two protestant governments and 
parliaments, and on the Irish established church. He achieves his 
purpose in a critical spirit which gives the book its value in Irish 
history. 

The plan of exposition is very satisfactory. If reading the chrono- 
logical survey which forms Part I (pp. 20-105) and follows the state- 
ment of the author’s case in the Introduction, is sometimes a little 
like the process of shaking a loosely tangled ball of string to persuade 
the ends to show themselves, the difficulty is peculiar to the confused 
and frequently overlapping aspects of the problem, and is amply 
compensated by the concluding chapters of Part II: Special Topics 
on the Minor Sects and the Economic Status of the Dissenters which 
show again how firm a grasp Mr Beckett has on a period and subject 
to which he has devoted much time and scholarship. 

C. J. AcHEson. 


AENEAS Pontirex. By H. J. Rose. (Phenix Press; 1s. 6d.) 


In this, the second of a series of ‘Virgilian Essays’ of which the 
general editor is Mr F. Jackson Knight, Joint Hon. Secretary of the 
Virgil Society, Professor Rose discusses the question raised by the 
statement in Macrobius that Virgil ‘Aenean pontificem ostendit’. 
That statement is supported by some very fanciful reasoning, but 
since Aeneas is generally agreed to be largely the poetical represen- 
tation of Augustus, and Augustus is known to have been greatly 
interested in the religion of his country, Professor Rose has set him- 
self to enquire if, and to what extent, Aeneas is made to behave like 
a pontiff, that is the head of a State religion on something like 
Roman lines. 

The enquiry begins with a full and well-documented. consideration 
of the pontiff’s duties which results in the conclusion that ‘the pon- 
tiffs had much of the character of an ecclesiastical court presided 
over by a bishop; they were the repositories of the ancient traditions; 
their business, apart from their own bridge-building ceremonial, was 
to see that the State cult was carried out in the proper manner, 
without any irregularities. 

From this standpoint, Professor Rose critically examines all the 
relevant passages in the Aeneid. He shows Aeneas to be ‘throughout 
rather the recipient ihan the giver of recondite sacral knowledge’ 
and ‘well enough versed in ritual to be correct in all he does relating 
to the gods, but when his own pietas is insufficient, consulting others 
better informed than himself’. 

But he points to the link between Aeneas and the historical pon- 
tiffs in the prominence of the Trojan Penates in his ritual, since the 
Trojan Penates were the Penates publici of the Roman cult and high 
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importance was attached to Vesta in historical times. He finds a 


stronger link where Aeneas, bidden by the Sibyl to vow and pray, 
shows his intention of supervising the cult of his city when founded, 
and promises the temples to Apollo, which in Virgil’s time included 
the splendid erection on the Palatine, and a shrine for the Sibyl 
where will be kept her oracles and the secrets of fate revealed to his 
people. Incidentally Professor Rose notes how thoroughly Aeneas on 
occasion can be Augustus, for Virgil could not have imagined there 
would be temples before Rome was built and that was some cen- 
turies after Aeneas’s time, and he knew that the Sibylline books 
were in the keeping of Jupiter Capitolinus until his own day. 

Thus the modern scholar has found the real justification for the 
statement of antiquity, and Professor Rose when in conclusion he 
quotes the final words of the speaker in Macrobius, ‘Do you not think 
I have made it out that without a knowledge of law civil and eccle- 
siastical the depths of Virgil cannot be sounded?’ very justly claims 
that his essay clearly indicates the force of that question. 


R. R. Bripces. 


Irauian Prose Usace: A supplement to Italian Grammars. By 
Walter Shewring. (Cambridge University Press; 6s.) 


Being ‘addressed to those who are learning te write Italian’, this 
little book can only be tested in practice. A first reading, however, 
gives confidence, as well as pleasure; for those who have enjoyed 
Mr Shewring’s less technical writings will not find this one lacking 
in the precise and economical elegance they have learned to expect 
from him. 

If Italian prose is but one strand in the web of our culture no one 
can write really well about it, even as briefly as this, who does not 
know about a good many other things as well. That is Mr Shewring’s 
less obvious advantage; the other is his understanding of the strength 
and colour of this particular strand. His observations have a first- 
hand freshness; and they are beautifully arranged. The ‘Notes’ at 
the end supplement, and in many points correct, Hoare’s standard 
Italian Dictionary. 


THe CuurcHEs Picturep By Puncu. By A. L. Drummond. (The 

Epworth Press; 5s.) 

The clergy have, since ‘Punch’ was first published, been one of its 
staple subjects of jest, latterly always good-humoured, but in the 
beginning by no means always so. Naturally the chief emphasis has 
been on the clergy of the Establishment, and this pleasant little book 
gives us a very fair history of the Church of England from the time 
of the Oxford Movement until the 1914 war. It is noticeable how the 


Catholic clergy nowadays never appear in the pages of eee. . 
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= a Wao Coutp Nor Diz. By Julia de Beausobre. (Gollancz; 
s. 6d. 


There could be no more timely reprint than this. Not merely 
as an indictment against the iniquity of Soviet totalitarianism: the 
evidence for that is ample and available. Madame de Beausobre’s 
account of her sufferings in the prisons and labour-camps of the 
G.P.U. has a deeper meaning. She reveals the perennial Christian 
answer to all anguish and pain, whatever its shape and inspiration. 
Whether in solitary confinement or herded amongst thieves and 
prostitutes, under the whip of all-night interrogation or on the run 
from her pursuers, she retains a serenity that comes from within, 
from a knowledge of suffering as redemptive and even beautiful. 
She can indeed discern the ravages of human kindness under the 
fanatic cruelty of her torturers. She gives, in fact, a most moving 
commentary on what Calvary may mear today. 

LE. 


Tue Lost Ant. By Miriam Blanco-Fombona. (Allen and Unwin; 

7s. 6d.) 

This tale of a Latin American peon who becomes a millionaire and 
a diplomat in London is out of the run of ordinary English novels, 
not only because of its fresh theme but, too, because of its unaustere 
appearance—printed in Sweden and suggesting a world apart from 
‘the authorised standards’. It is pleasantly told, makes no claim to 
importance, and ‘evokes the varying worlds of an Andes village, an 
English convent school and Paris in 1940 with consistent complete- 
ness and charm. 


Warrior Barp. By Edward and Stephani Godwin. (Harrap; 8s. 6d.) 
It would need a formidable bore to make the life of William 
Morris unreadable, and, whatever other defects it may have, Warrior 
Bard is certainly not tedious. Its authors have notable advantages. 
They are the present tenants of Kelmscott Manor: Mary Morris was 
their friend: they are themselves artists and admirers of Morris’s 
work. Yet one can only marvel at the opportunities they have lost, 
for Warrior Bard soon degenerates into a patchy collection of trivia: 
of patently invented conversations and chatty ecstasies. A brief 
biography of Morris is admittedly a difficult task to achieve. His 
character is far from easy to assess: his achievements were so 
various that any quick summary of them must be inadequate: his 
relationships with his friends were complicated, and a serious 
analysis of them must be demanded of any biographer. Unfor- 
tunately Mr and Mrs Godwin have by-passed these radical matters 
in the interests of a superficial portrait. It is a portrait, but it is 
scarcely Morris. ox 
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BricHTon. By Osbert Sitwell and Margaret Barton. (Faber & Faber; 
16s.) 

This reprint of the story of Brighton, with its charming illustrations 
and urbane, chatty narrative of the Regency period, is much to be 
welcomed. Besides its entertainment value, it is also a serious bit of 
history and an admirable sidelight on the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century in England. 

LE. 


THE STATIONS OF THE Cross IN Ming. By H. D. C. Pepler. (Black- 
friars Publications; 2s.) 

This booklet only claims to be a kind of producer’s manual for the 
presentation of the Stations in mime, but the reading of it can, 
owing to Mr Pepler’s deep meditation on the mystery of the Cross, 
become far more than that. The directions given are extraordinarily 
detailed and helpful and the illustrations show how very effective 
this means can be of giving the faithful an intimate insight into the 
meaning of Good Friday. 

P.F. 


THE ADVENTURE AHEAD. (Contact Books; 5s. 0d.) 

The. latest Contact book includes reports on the future of British 
farming (with excellent diagrams), Eastern Europe and Western 
Europe, the American Presidential Elections, Women’s Magazines, 
Fascism in Britain and Chinese Art. Philip Toynbee considers the 
future of the English language and Professor Sargant Florence pro- 
vides a bad-tempered appeal for ‘Free Opinion’. Contact books are a 
faithful chronicle of the world in which we live, but, unlike most 
chronicles, they are presented with a wealth of illustration and typo- 
graphical ingenuity that make the unlikeliest subjects a 


Four Sacrep Piays. By Dorothy L. Sayers. (Gollancz; 9s. 0d.) 
Miss Sayers’ ‘other readers’ will be glad to have her four sacred 
plays—The Zeal of Thy House, The Devil to Pay, He That Should 
Come and The Just Vengeance—in one convenient volume. He That 
Should Come was originally written for broadcasting and it is now 
revised for stage performance. Miss Sayers’ genius for relating a 
religious theme to contemporary needs, and for giving it a contem- 
porary expression—is brilliantly revealed in these plays. She is con- 
scious of the tremendous irony of history, and makes splendid use 
of it in He That Should Come, as she has done, too, in The Man 
Born to be King. This eye for the event and gesture that declare so 
much more than themselves is a dramatist’s opportunity. And the 
relisious theme—whether it be Canterbury or Lichfield Cathedral, 
Faustus or the Birth of Christ—is enriched by the hidden detail, the 
deliberate casualness; the sense, in short, of the Incarnation. 
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